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NATIONALEM IN EARLY MODERN EUROPE 



"Well, if you will burn the Protestant, I will burn the Nationalist." 

Bernard Shaw, Saint Joan 



Faith in Nation: Exclusionary Origins of Nationalism. By Anthony W. 
Marx. Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 2003, Pp. xiii, 258. 

When is a nation? This question, asked repeatedly since Walker Connor's semi- 
nal essay of 1990, has been the subject of vigorous, if not always illuminating, 
debate. There was a time when every human group that boasted a collective 
proper name, a distinctive culture, and the possession of a territory was desig- 
nated a "nation'; the corresponding feelings of loyalty and devotion on the part 
of its members were treated as evidence of "nationalism." But a reaction set in 
after the Second World War. It was feit that such a definition was altogether too 
vague and too all-encompassing. We simply could not equate the ancient 
Egyptians and Assyrians, or the medieval Visigoths and Saxons, with the mod- 
ern French, Poles, or Japanese. We could not even equate the medieval Swiss 
cantons with modern Switzerland and medieval French sentiments like those of 
Jeanne d'Arc with modern French nationalism. Nations and nationalism were 
features of the modern world, and the modern world alone. 1 

I. THE MODERNIST THESIS 

The principal exponents of this "modernist" perspective were Elie Kedourie and 
Ernest Gellner. Kedourie argued that nationalem was an ideology invented in 
Europe at the beginning of the nineteenth Century — specifically by German 
Romantic followers of Immanuel Kant. Before the Enlightenment, which was the 
principal source of the ideology, people were members of families, neighbor- 
hoods, and religious communities, not of nations. Their broader outlooks were 
essentially religious and dynastic — a view more recently supported by Benedict 
Anderson. Ernest Gellner went further. Not only nationalism but nations were 
unknown before the French and American Revolutions. There was simply no 
room for them in what he termed premodern "agro-literate" societies. The mod- 
ern, industrial world, on the other hand, not only welcomes, it actually requires 
both nations and nationalism. Nationalism may be logically contingent, but in the 
modern world it is sociologically necessary. This is because a world posited on 

1. Walker Connor, "When is a Nation?," Ethnic and Racial Studies 13:1 (1990), 92-103. 
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continuous economic growth and expanding knowledge is inherently mobile and 
egalitarian. It is also essentially urban, with uprooted peasants being mobilized 
when they arrive in the cities. For, having lost their former kinship roles, they now 
risk being atomized. It is only "language and culture" that can provide a Substi- 
tute for the structures they have lost. But, says Gellner, Classification by language 
is di vision by nationality; hence nations and nationalism are born of the conflicts 
between different cultures and intelligentsias in the city. For an industrial society 
to operate, nations and nationalisms are both necessary and functional. 2 

Other modernists have stressed the pivotal role of the State. For these scholars, 
the modern State, either directly or indirectly as a target of Opposition, has been 
and remains the matrix and focus of nationalism. For Michael Mann, states tend 
to form nations, and as a result nationalisms are often State- supporting. However, 
in other cases, the State becomes the target of oppositional groups and here 
nationalisms are State- subverting. But, undoubtedly, the most comprehensive 
Classification on these lines is that of John Breuilly: a distinction has to be made, 
he argues, between unifying, oppositional, and renewal nationalisms — or various 
combinations of these — for nationalism is always an argument about the seizure 
of power, and hence about the State. This means that nationalism is a strictly 
modern movement and ideology. For, in the modern world, the State is set over 
against society and produces a sense of alienation among the educated classes, 
which they then feel can only be resolved by creating nations that are at once cul- 
tural and political. In other words, nations are products of European absolutism, 
and have no meaning outside this context and before the modern period. 3 

This is the kind of "political modernism" that forms the crucible of Anthony 
Marx's recent attempt to revise the chronology and politics of nationalism in 
western Europe. He agrees with the political modernists in according a central 
role to the modern State as the initiator of the shift towards nationalism. In the 
attempt by State elites to bolster their power and meet keener challenges from 
rival groups and from other states, they find it necessary to mobilize the masses; 
and their favored weapon is to unite the people around a common faith. This faith 
is an amalgam of State loyalty and devotion to a dominant religion. The result of 
this fusion is a new exclusiveness, which manifests itself in discrimination, 
expulsion, and massacres of those who do not adhere to the dominant State faith. 
Historically, a new factor in this shift was represented by the Reformation and 
the growing influence of Protestant communities. As a result, western Europe 
saw new groupings of states based on the old or the reformed religion, with 
resulting differences in the degree of mass mobilization. Thus in Spain, State 
Catholicism tightened its grip by expelling Jews and Moors, but there was little 
need to mobilize the masses as Spain experienced no Protestant reform. France, 
on the other hand, became a battleground for mobilized Catholics and the 



2. Elie Kedourie, Nationalism (London: Hutchinson, 1960); Ernest Gellner: Nations and 
Nationalism (Oxford: Blackwell, 1983); Benedict Anderson: Imagined Communities: Reflections on 
the Origins and Spread of Nationalism, 2d ed. (London: Verso, 1991). 

3. John Breuilly, Nationalism and the State, 2d ed. (Manchester, Eng.: Manchester University 
Press, 1993); Michael Mann: "A Political Theory of Nationalism and its Excesses" in Notions of 
Nationalism, ed. Sukumar Periwal (Budapest: Central European University Press, 1995). 
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Protestant sects, ending in massacre and ultimate exclusion of the latter, where- 
as England saw the periodic advance of the Puritan sects, mass mobilization 
against the Crown, and a strong and enduring anti-Catholic intolerance and 
exclusiveness. In his subsequent narrative, Marx traces the various stages of 
these conflicts through the later sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and seeks to 
explain their outcomes in terms of elite political strategies and the needs of the 
centralizing State. 

IL DEFINITIONS 

This is a dense, rieh, and carefully argued book, but it begs a number of ques- 
tions. To begin with, Marx 's definition of nationalism is one that not all scholars 
would aeeept. "Nationalism," he writes, "is here formally defined as a collective 
sentiment or identity, bounding and binding together those individuals who share 
a sense of large-scale political solidarity aimed at creating, legitimating, or chal- 
lenging states" (6). And he immediately adds that "nationalism is often pereeived 
or justified by a sense of historical commonality which coheres a population 
within a territory and which demarcates those who belong and others who do 
not." He justifies this essentially "civic" definition by saying that to become a 
historical force, nationalism must "refer to a State as an existing strueture or 
Potential objeet of engagement" (6). 

This suggests that nationalism is only an objeet of interest if it is tied to an 
actual or potential State; indeed, its very nature is defined by this engagement. 
This leaves the cultural, ethnic, and social elements of nationalism very much in 
limbo, and it narrows down the coneept to just one of its many facets. This would 
not matter so much if Marx had gone on to define a broader coneept of nation as 
the immediate objeet of this feeling or identity. But he does not do this. Instead, 
he appears to entwine nation with State, as when he says that "Nationalism can 
be expressed without an established nation, though such a unit is then envisioned 
or implied even in the rudimentary idea or loyalty to or against a State" (8-9). 

This presents a rather schematic reading of the coneept of the nation, one far 
removed from that of many nationalists, and stripped of its cultural, territorial, 
and ideological dimensions. Basically, he sees nations as cohesive communities 
of mobilized masses loyal or tied to particular states. If this is the case, on what 
basis is it possible for a nation to stand opposed to and to challenge the State, not 
as a class, or region, or confession, or as a coalition of disgruntled groups, but as 
a nation? 

A further difficulty is the failure to distinguish nationalem from "national sen- 
timent." Marx's definition is in the tradition of Hans Kohn, who also defined 
nationalism as a collective sentiment rather than as an ideology or movement (or 
an ideological movement). Marx clearly prefers notions of "sentiment" or "iden- 
tity," which are more suited to a large, but sometimes inchoate, mass of mobi- 
lized people. Just as this mass is often left undelineated, so its national sentiment 
is schematic and general. This shows through in the more detailed historical 
analysis. Whereas other elements of Marx's story — faith, exclusion, elites, polit- 
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ical strategies — are sharply defined and vividly portrayed, nation and national- 
ism appear somewhat limply, at the end of each stage of the analysis, all passion 
spent. 4 

To add to the difficulties, Marx appears to accept the modernist contention, 
clearly enunciated by Eric Hobsbawm, that it is nationalism and the State that 
create nations, not the other way round. This means that chonologically, nation- 
alisms must precede nations. Hence, if one is to revise the modernist chronolo- 
gy, it is nationalism's emergence that must be redated, not the nation's. The result 
is a search for evidence of nationalem some two centuries before the canonical 
modernist dating, that is, the late-eighteenth-century revolutions. 5 

And, of course, there is plenty of evidence to choose from, even if much of it 
is contested, and even if much of it pertains to nations and their members' nation- 
al sentiments rather than to explicit ideologies and movements of nationalism. 
The problem with Marx's evidence is the narrowness of its ränge, which is dic- 
tated by his "civic" or rather "political" definition of nationalism, and by his par- 
ticular thesis about the role of "faith" in enabling the State to forge cohesion 
among the mobilized masses. 

III. FAITH AND POLITICS 

Granted, there is a good deal to be said for Marx's thesis, despite the limitation 
inherent in analyzing just three cases. Religion unquestionably played a major 
role in political struggles and State formation in this period. It was also undoubt- 
edly a weapon of inclusion and exclusion, notably by the princes of the Holy 
Roman Empire, which Marx does not touch upon — no doubt because "faith" in 
this case, albeit political, did not generate nationalism, did not become "faith in 
nation," or what Marx in his conclusion calls "Bartholomeic nationalism." Here 
he refers not just to the violence of that crucial event in French history, the St. 
Bartholomew's Day massacre, but to the violence of St. Bartholomew's own 
death and the habitual portrayal of the saint carrying his flayed skin (89-91, 205). 
In other words, for all the "emptiness" of its content in Marx's portrayal of the 
ideology, nationalism was born in passion and blood, rather than through the cog- 
itations of philo sophes and Romantics, which Kedourie had singled out. 6 

It was also born of ruling elites' strategies of state-building by seeking support 
for their dynasties through policies of ruthless exclusion and mass violence. 
Again, there is no doubt that this often happened. But was this peculiar to the 
period in which Marx wants to locate the origins of exclusionary nationalism, 
and in any case did it have much to do with "nationalism"? 

Let us take the question of period first. We can find plenty of examples in 
medieval European history of attempts to bolster crowns and tiaras by targeted 
campaigns of mass violence. One has only to think of the ferocity of the 
Albigensian Crusade, launched by Pope Innocent III in 1209, and the periodic 

4. Hans Kohn, The Idea of Nationalism [1944] (New York: Collier Macmillan, 1967). 

5. Eric Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism since 1780 (Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1990). 

6. Elie Kedourie, Nationalism (London: Hutchinson 1960). 
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massacres and expulsions of the Jews all over western Europe. Should we seek 
to locate the exclusionary origins of nationalism in the thirteenth Century when 
Edward I and Louis IX sought to unite their territories and populations by harsh 
measures or expulsions of the Jews? I suppose a case could be made for this. But, 
again, we come back to the "emptiness" of the concept of nationalism that, in 
Marx's account and in the examples of mass violence that he rehearses, bears lit- 
tle resemblance to the "füll" ideologies of nationalism that Rousseau and Herder, 
Bolingbroke and Burke, and later, Fichte and Mazzini enunciated. Besides, in the 
oaths of the medieval cantons of Switzerland on the Rutli and thereafter, and in 
the assembly of lords and commoners in Scotland in 1320 at Arbroath, do we not 
encounter the beginnings of just such a bounded and binding collective sentiment 
or identity of individuals who share a sense of large-scale political solidarity that 
aims to create, uphold, or challenge a State — to recall Marx's own definition of 
nationalism? 7 

Second, the link between elite strategies of state-building through exclusion 
and nationalism is less clear-cut than Marx seems to think. If it were that straight- 
forward, then, of the three cases he has chosen — Spain, France, and England — 
one would have expected Spain to show the greatest sense of cohesion and 
hence, according to Marx, the highest degree of nationalism. But, as Marx 
admits, Spain is something of a negative case, even a counterexample. Having 
united Spain institutionally, mainly through the Inquisition, the Spanish rulers 
had no further need to mobilize and unite their subjects, now that first the Jews 
and then the Moors had been expelled after 1609, and turned their attention 
instead to empire and state-building (86, 118-121). 

Besides, does "cohesion" signify a high degree of nationalism? There was a 
high degree of cohesion among ancient Egyptians in the Old Kingdom: are we 
then justified in talking about ancient Egyptian nationalism? To take another 
example, in the Second World War, when the contestants in the thick of battle 
were all too conscious of their nations and many were prepared to die for them, 
there were nevertheless many strikes and mutinies, and class and ethnic divisions 
often persisted, despite the imminent dangers. National consciousness and soci- 
etal cohesion are not the same thing, and nationalism — the ideology and move- 
ment — is something eise again. 8 

IV. RELIGION AND NATIONALISM 

In questioning some of the links and arguments made by Marx, I do not mean to 
reject his thesis out of hand. On the contrary: against the modernists, I find 
myself in broad agreement with his claim that there was a (one or more) form of 
nationalism in the later sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the West. This is 

7. Ulrich Im Hof, Mythos Schweiz: Identitat-Nation-Geschichte, 1291-1991 (Zürich: Neue Verlag 
Zürcher Zeitung, 1991); A. A. M. Duncan: The Nation of Scots and The Declaration of Arbroath 
(London: Historical Association, 1970). 

8. B. G. Trigger, B. J. Kemp, D. O'Connor, and A. B. Lloyd, Ancient Egypt, A Social History 
(Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge University Press, 1983); Arthur Marwick: War and Social Change in 
the Twentieth Century (London: Methuen, 1974); Anthony D. Smith, The Antiquity of Nations 
(Cambridge, Eng.: Polity Press, 2004), chapter 6. 
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not to embrace the Adrian Hastings thesis, that nations and nationalism are 
Christian phenomena par excellence, because Christianity sanctioned the use of 
vernacular languages and adopted the Old Testament model of national polity; 
and that as a result we can already find examples of nations and their defensive 
"nationalisms" (national sentiments) in eleventh-century Europe — for example, 
among the Anglo-Saxons and the Irish. The claim here is more modest: it is sim- 
ply that there is sufficient evidence of the formation of a few nations and a few 
nationalist ideologies and movements in the early modern period in Europe. 9 

To support this claim, I think we need to go well beyond the purely political 
realm and ränge more widely than the three cases analyzed by Marx. In a recent 
article, Philip Gorski points to the importance of the late-sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century Netherlands for an understanding of the dimensions and varieties 
of nationalism. He is not alone in this. Simon Schama, in a rieh and detailed 
study of Dutch eulture in the Golden Age, highlights their various political 
myths, notably of the Batavian Republic and the Hebraic covenant. The latter, in 
particular, tended to be mass-mobilizing. It preached the need to establish for the 
whole Community a distinetive public eulture based on the Israelite ideal of con- 
ditional chosenness recorded in the Old Testament. This was not simply a "reli- 
gious" myth, but, like its ancient prototype, a fusion of religious belief, ritual, 
and political ideology, mingling themes of sacred homeland, election, the gold- 
en age, and destiny with Dutch myths of origin and linguistic eulture, and fuel- 
ing a great outburst of creative energy, ranging from economic enterprise to mil- 
itary rivalry and memorable visual art. Scotland, too, with its Covenanting tradi- 
tion, its belief in the founding of a new Commonwealth and church like that of 
ancient Israel, provides another fertile field for exploring the mechanics of "faith 
in nation" and the problematic relationship between religious eulture and politi- 
cal ideology and movements. 10 

What these cases reveal, alongside those of England and to a lesser extent 
France, is not just the dynamics of State exclusion but also the ideological power 
generated by attaching reformed religious faith (and Catholic post-Tridentine 
counter-faith) to particular communities, notably nations. But, an even more 
energizing element was provided by the relationship between the covenant and 
the belief in ethnic election of a territorialized people. On the one hand, there was 
the return to the covenant, a Protestant Version of the ancient Israelite covenant 
made between God and His people on Mount Sinai and applied to a reborn Com- 
monwealth. On the other hand, there was a widespread belief that a particular 
historic Community had been chosen to be God's firstborn, an elect nation, if not 
the elect nation — a belief exemplified in the writings and Speeches of John 
Milton and Oliver Cromwell. The conjunetion of these two convictions created 

9. Adrian Hastings, The Construction of Nationhood: Ethnicity, Religion and Nationalism 
(Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge University Press, 1997). 

10. Simon Schama, The Embarrassment of Riches: An Interpretation of Dutch Culture in the 
Golden Age (London: William Collins, 1987); Philip Gorski, "The Mosaic Moment: An Early 
Modernist Critique of Modernist Theories of Nationalism," American Journal of Sociology 105 
(Maren 2000), 1428-1468; Colin Kidd, British Identities before Nationalism: Ethnicity and 
Nationhood in the Atlantic World, 1600-1800 (Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 
128. 
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an electric energy that enthused a significant part of the Community. Here we 
have a religious form of nationalism, one that emphasizes the elevation of "the 
people," a specific people in its homeland, a people with a long past, now reborn 
to a new and authentic destiny, as long as it adheres to God's will. 11 

V. ETHNIC UNITY AND CONFLICT 

Early on, Marx argues against the "essentialism" of ascriptive ethnicity as an 
explanation for the origins of nations and nationalism. His view of ethnicity 
always carries the assumption of homogeneous group cohesion, of a pre-existing 
group solidarity and the "prior existence of self-conscious, homogeneous units of 
allegiance"; and he goes on to fault Liah Greenfeld's assumption of just such a 
pre-existing collective solidarity, even though she emphasizes the novelty of 
equating the nation with the people in early-sixteenth-century England (13-14). 

But this misreads the Standpoint of those who argue for the importance, and 
temporal priority, of ethnicity; and it altogether underplays the role of ethnicity, 
both in early modern Europe and beyond. 

Of course, there have been scholars who held that ethnicity is a matter of 
ascription, of bodily attributes, or more generally of kinship sentiments. But even 
the latter are speaking about perceptions, not facts, about sentient rather than fac- 
tual history and about myths of descent, not actual biological descent. For others 
still, "ethnicity" is more of a cultural matter, of the attachment of myths, Sym- 
bols, traditions, values, and memories to certain culturally defined populations. 
They then go on to claim that some states have been built upon the myths, Sym- 
bols, traditions, and memories of its dominant ethnie (ethnic Community) and 
that, among others, France, England, and Spain in the sixteenth Century exem- 
plify this pattern. Relative ethnic unity constituted an important, though not the 
only, factor that made it possible to build strong, incorporating states in these ter- 
ritories and among these populations. This does not mean that there was not often 
a high degree of conflict: over religion, language, region, and class, as well as 
political power. Once again, we have to separate out "consciousness" from 
"cohesion." A population may be acutely conscious that it belongs to a particu- 
lar cultural and/or political Community, even if some of its Segments (defined 
along different axes) lie in long-term conflict, as did Protestants and Catholics in 
much of early modern Europe. This does not make that population any less con- 
scious of the locus of its sense of communal belonging. After all, we all carry 
multiple identities, and perhaps more than one political identity — as, for exam- 
ple, Scots or Welsh have for several centuries in Britain. 12 

It would appear then that early modern nations and nationalisms were the 
product of a more complex array of factors than the purely political ones adduced 

11. Liah Greenfeld, Nationalism: Five Roads to Modernity (Cambridge Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1992), chapter 1; cf. Krishan Kumar, The Making of English National Identity, (Cambridge, 
Eng.: Cambridge University Press, 2003), chapter 5. 

12. Walker Connor, Ethno -Nationalism: The Quest for Understanding (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1994), chapters 4, 8. On ethno-symbolism, see John Armstrong, Nations before 
Nationalism (Chapel Hill, NC: University of North Carolina Press); Anthony D. Smith, The Ethnic 
Origins of Nations (Oxford: Blackwell, 1986). 
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by Marx. This suggests that we need rather more historical "scene-setting" than 
he provides: an account of the cultural, social, and political landscape of late 
medieval Europe, which will enable us to discern both the lines of conflict and 
the traditions and unities that were in place at the Start of the sixteenth Century, 
rather than assuming a State of ubiquitous strife and flux as the universal norm. 
After all, it is fair to assume that rulers had been locked in conflict over their 
respective powers with landed magnates, nobles, and clergy since the early feu- 
dal epoch; that was the bürden of the history of the Holy Roman Empire, as well 
as of France and Spain for long periods. But there were also foci of solidarity: 
the Catholic Church provided a measure of cultural and social unity, as did the 
various communities of language, law, and imputed descent tied to a ruling 
house, which Susan Reynolds has called regna. There were also various city- 
states and leagues, as well as the growing sense of historical, geographical, and 
political solidarities evinced in Church Councils and universities, and widely 
accepted in common speech. Similarly, the long history of violent exclusions 
need to be indicated, if we are to gauge why the later exclusions were to prove 
so important for the rise of nationalism (Marx does this to some extent for the 
Jewsof Spain [80-82]). 13 

To understand why nationalism developed in Europe during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, we need to see both why it could not do so before, and what 
factors in Europe's past conduced to the genesis of nations and nationalism at that 
time. One of these factors is the rise of a few strong seaboard states in western 
Europe, ensuring a greater degree of religious and political conformity, in a tradi- 
tion that can be traced back to the Christianized late Roman empire. Another is the 
presence of relative cultural and ethnic unities and of communities based on them. 
Their easier formation in medieval western Europe (rather than in eastern 
Europe) — the result, perhaps, as Tilly argued, of geopolitical factors like the peri- 
odic immigration and settlement of ethnic groups in a space protected by the west- 
ern seas and Atlantic ocean — helps to explain the provenance of nationalism in 
western Europe. For, where there is a greater unity of a dominant cultural ethnie 
in a given State, whatever the other economic and political conflicts, there we may 
expect to find a greater chance of building national states than in culturally heav- 
ily divided and ethnically mixed areas, such as those of eastern Europe. This does 
not carry overtones of homogeneity, only of a pre-existing (and relative) sense of 
unity over several centuries. Unity need not imply homogeneity. 14 

VI. FAITH AND EXCLUSION 

Emphasis on dominant ethnies by no means precludes a key role for violent 
exclusions. Others have pointed to the expansion of strong ethnic states that 

13. Maurice Keen, The Pelican History of Medieval Europe (Harmondsworth, Eng.: Penguin 
1973), section four; Susan Reynolds, Kingdoms and Communities in Western Europe, 900-1300 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1984), chapter 8; Robert Bartlett: The Making of Europe: Conquest, 
Colonization and Cultural Change, 950-1350 (Harmondsworth, Eng.: Penguin 1994), chapters 8-9. 

14. Nationalism inAsia andAfrica, ed. Elie Kedourie (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1971), 
Introduction; The Formation of Nations in Western Europe, ed. Charles Tilly (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1975), Introduction. 
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incorporated both lower classes and outer regions along with their minority eth- 
nies; but this needs to be complemented by an analysis of the role of exclusion 
in reinforcing the dominant ethnie and building a distinctive public culture. Of 
course, exclusions may be a tool of the machinations of rival elites. But, as Marx 
indicates, they often have a life of their own. Once aroused, mass passions can 
overflow into bloody massacres, as occurred in France's religious wars — a point 
that he underscores. But again, the question we need to ask is how far such strate- 
gies of violence were necessary to, or indeed a part of, the process of nation- 
building or of a national vision. Missing in Marx's account is the link between 
such exclusions and the new religion of the nation, or "faith in nation." 

To supply that link, we need to focus on the content of both religious traditions 
and nationalist ideologies. In fact, there are several links. The most important, as 
we have seen, is the belief in ethnie election, the chosenness of a specific "peo- 
ple" who stand in a special, privileged relationship to the deity. It is the members 
of a Community, an ethnie — the English, the French, the Castilians — who enjoy 
the Privileges of chosenness, a belief that had long antedated the Reformation 
among the rulers and elites of these peoples, but was now applied to the whole 
people. This was also a much more intensive, voeiferous, and biblically rooted 
conviction, especially among Protestant peoples like the post-Reformation 
English and Dutch, with their Hebraic ideals of covenant. The idea of a chosen 
nation was to become, whether in religious or secular guise or in combination, a 
cornerstone of nationalist ideologies of the nation as a sacred communion of the 
people. 15 

Closely related was the idea of, and attachment to, the homeland,another key- 
stone of nationalism. This was a coneept generally thought to originate with the 
Rousseauan "return to Nature" and the nationalism of the French Revolution, 
with its coneept of France's "natural frontiers." In fact, there had been many ear- 
lier expressions of such sacred attachments, often taking the form of a belief in 
the land as a holy land and a new Jerusalem, just as its people constituted a new 
Israel. In fact, such beliefs had been widespread in various parts of later medieval 
Europe, perhaps as a result of Crusader influence, and we find the idea of the eth- 
nie and political homeland as a rebuilt or transplanted Holy Land in several parts 
of Europe. 16 

Central to nationalist ideology is the ideal of authenticity, and here too there 
are sources for this eult in the Protestant belief in direct access to the original 
word of God, without the interposition of religious authorities — in a language 
that is understood by all members of the Community. We cannot carry the analo- 
gy too far: in the one case, we are dealing with a Single "authentic" sacred text, 
in the other with the rediscovery of "genuine" customs and "true" readings of a 

15. David Loades, "The Origins of English Protestant Nationalism," in Religion and National 
Identity, ed. Stuart Mews (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1982), 297-307; Anthony D. Smith, Chosen 
Peoples: Sacred Sources of National Identity (Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 
2003), chapters 2-4. 

16. Norman Housley, "Holy Land or Holy Lands? Palestine and the Catholic West in the Late 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance," in The Holy Land, Holy Lands and Christian History, ed. R. N. 
Swanson (Woodbridge, Eng.: Boydell Press, 2000), 228-249; cf. Smith, The Antiquity of Nations, 
chapter 9. 
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plurality of national traditions. Nevertheless, in its desire to establish original, 
uncorrupted sources and accessible understandings, Protestantism has fed 
nationalism's concepts and ideals, as those of his Pietist forebears influenced 
Herder. Indeed, the quest for purity in belief and action is common to both, and 
to this day many nationalisms encourage frugality, honesty, and virtuous living. 17 

It is no wonder also that the nationalist ideal of autonomy draws some of its 
inspiration from Protestant sources. Here I am not thinking so much of the spe- 
cific doctrine of Immanuel Kant, but of the more general revolt against abso- 
lutism and hedonism. The Protestant belief in an unmediated relationship with 
God, and in direct access for each person to His word, while it also encouraged 
a growing individualism, helped to undermine authority in general and monar- 
chy in particular, and to spur a growing insistence on the voluntary nature of the 
contract between rulers and "the people," the elect nation, from whom kings and 
rulers draw their power — as Marx's account of the political evolution of England 
demonstrates. 

Finally, there is the use of the vernacular, and especially of translations of the 
Bible into the language and idiom of ethnic communities. Not only did these 
translations enhance the prestige of various language communities, they 
endowed both the language and its Speakers with a sacred quality, reinforcing the 
Separation of distinctive cultural communities as much as the message of the text 
united their members as individuals. God now spoke in the language of the elect. 
The Community of the nation, accordingly, became itself a sacred vessel, blessed 
by God and entrusted with a special mission and destiny. 18 

But the mission and the destiny were peculiar to a specific Community and to 
its members alone. Outsiders and strangers in their midst had no part in it. 
Indeed, they appeared as a threat to the nation. In direct contravention of the bib- 
lical command to "love the stranger," frequently reiterated in the Pentateuch, the 
members of the newly sanctified nations were not only set apart in order to per- 
form their sacred tasks, but were unable to tolerate strangers or cultural differ- 
ence within. This new "faith in nation" and its sacred mission made it necessary 
for rival elites, in their bid for populär support, to exclude all those within who 
were not members of the ethnie, defined now not just as a historical culture Com- 
munity but as a Community of the faithful, and to use populär sentiments against 
Outsiders for their own ends. In other words, nations and nationalism were not 
primarily the (deliberate or unintentional) products of elite strategies of violence, 
but of pre-existing ethnic differences and religious beliefs that shaped the mate- 
rial interests and political struggles of rival elites, and gave direction to the poli- 
cies and institutions of centralizing states. 

VII. CONCLUSION: SECULAR NATIONALISM, SACRED NATION 

Against this argument, it is often pointed out that nationalism is a thoroughly sec- 
ular doctrine, a product of the modern rational temper of the age of Enlight- 

17. Isaiah Berlin, Vico and Herder (London: Hogarth Press, 1976); Isaiah Berlin, The Roots of 
Romanticism, ed. Henry Hardy (London: Chatto and Windus, 1999); see also George Mosse, The 
Nationalization ofthe Masses (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1975). 

18. Hastings, The Construction of Nationhood, chapters 1, 7-8. 
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enment. Certainly, the tenets of nationalist ideology make no reference to God or 
to another world or an unseen reality behind the phenomenal world. The doctrine 
of nationalism states that: 

1. Humanity is divided into nations, each with its own character, history, and destiny; 

2. Nations are the sole source of political power; 

3. To be free, every individual must belong to a nation and owe it his or her primary 
loyalty; 

4. Nations must be autonomous and have füll self-expression; 

5. A world of peace and justice requires free nations. 19 

These core tenets, to which nationalists every where adhere, bringing together 
as they do ideas of populär sovereignty and national character and consciousness, 
appear to conform to the secular precepts of the Enlightenment and its ideals of 
civil and political liberty and rational improvement. That was certainly the spir- 
it in which they were so resoundingly enunciated by the patriots of the French 
Revolution and by all their imitators beyond France 's borders. Indeed, it is to this 
secular goal that Marx's whole historical narrative flows, and in this he is not 
alone; David Bell, for example, argues that the concept of the nation only gained 
popularity in eighteenth-century France when God was seen to recede into His 
heavens and leave civil society and political discourse to humanity. 20 

But, this is to confuse the ideology of nationalem with the concept of the 
nation. Nationalisms may be secular, but the nation, the object of their concern, 
is sacred — a sacred communion of the people. The antonym of sacred is not sec- 
ular, but profane. Strictly speaking, the secular (of this time and world) is 
opposed to the "religious" in the sense of the otherworldly (eternity). Clearly, it 
was difficult for secular ideologies like nationalism, in the sense I outlined 
above, to flourish in medieval Christendom, an epoch and a civilization domi- 
nated by the doctrines and cosmologies of Greek Orthodoxy and Roman 
Catholicism, suffused as they were with a peculiarly otherworldly orientation, at 
least in theory, and a belief in the priority of the unseen world beyond time and 
Space. 

This was just what the various "protestant" ideas began to undermine, well 
before the Reformation. This may not have been their intention, as their propo- 
nents were just as conscious, if not more so, of the reality of the unseen. But their 
break with received tradition and hierarchy, and their return to the Bible and 
increasingly the Old Testament with its ideals of the covenant and election, at a 
time when the unity of Christendom was threatened by the emergence of strong 
states in western Europe, helped to turn ethnies into political nations by mobi- 
lizing the middle classes through populär compacts of the faithful. The emer- 
gence of the first nations is rooted in this threefold convergence of strong states, 
territorialized ethnic communities, and populär religious reform, something that 
was already discernible in the high Middle Ages, but which came to a head in 
western Europe after the Reformation. 

19. For a fuller discussion, see Anthony D. Smith, National Identity (Harmondsworth, Eng.: 
Penguin 1991), chapter 4. 

20. David Bell, The Cult of the Nation in France, 1680-1800 (Cambridge Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 2001), chapter 1. 
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Since that time, the sacredness of nations has not been in question. Indeed, in 
our modern epoch, so-called religious nationalisms have re-emphasized the 
sacred quality of the nation, if only to free it from the contamination of Western 
ideas and the embrace of the modern State. Instead, religious nationalists have 
sought to transform the secular ideology of nationalism into a political doctrine 
based on and suffused with a religious faith and tradition — Christian, Islamic, 
Jewish, and Hindu — in order to rescue the nation from the profane Western 
"nation-state" and its materialist corruptions. This should already warn us not to 
identify the concept of the nation too closely with just one of its versions — the 
modern, civic Western version stemming from the Enlightenment. "Faith in 
nation" comes in different guises, and we need to step outside the magic circle 
of the modern West to grasp its ethno-religious origins and its many varieties. 21 
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21. See on this Mark Juergensmeyer, The New Cold War?: Religious Nationalism Confronts the 
Secular State (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1993). 



